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An angry man opens his mouth 


and shuts up his eyes. Cato, 


lives.. And now the smoke rolling 
up from a great building tells that 


they have reached the centre of 


CONSIDER. 


ConsineEr the lilies, 

How stately they grow! 
They toil not, they spin not, 
No seed do they sow; 

Yet bloom all the summer, 
So shining and tall; 

The Father, who loves them, 
Takes thought for them all. 


\+g 
Consider the ravens, — 

Who gives them their food ? 
Who shelters their nests in 

The storm-beaten wood 2? 

Who guides the young sparrow, 
Who watches its fall 2 

Their Father in heaven 

Takes heed for them all. 


Our Father in heaven, 

Thy children on earth 

Than lilies or ravens 

Thou holdest more worth. 

© guide us and guard us, 

Be near when we call, 

‘Uphold us, enfold us; 

We thank Thee for all. 

. Anton WILL1AMs Brorunrron. 
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TOMMY’S FIRST VISIT TO A 
GOLD-MINE. 


BY ANNIE G. BROWN. 


OMMY had not been living long 
in Nova Scotia,—in fact, he 


had not been living anywhere 
very long; and he had never been to 
the mine, though it was only two 
miles away from his home. He had 
often wanted to go, but his mother 


operations. 


Tommy now found that the noise 


he had been hearing for half a mile, 


and which sounded like distant thun- 


der, had come from this building, 


As they came nearer, his uncle had 


to spring and take the horse’s bridle, 


for up a little tramway came a small 


~ORELL ULC: 


would not permit him; for a crush- 
ing-mill, with its pits outside and its 
running wheels and machinery, is a 
dangerous place for alittle boy. But 
one day his uncle came for him, and 
promised to see that he got into no danger; so, to 


'. his great joy, he was allowed to make his first visit 


to the wonderful place where from common, ugly 
rocks is taken the beautiful shining stuff that is 
worth so much to any one who is fortunate enough 
to get it. This mine was the more interesting to 


“Tommy because his mother had told him that it was 


near the house where she was born, and that many 
a time she had picked mayflowers or berries on the 
ground where now the great pits are dug, never 
dreaming of the treasure under her feet. 

The road was deep with mud, as only a Nova 
Scotia country road can be; and Tommy watched 


FALLS OF SCHAFFHAUSEN, SWITZERLAND, 


car, filled with pieces of quartz, and 
with no visible means by which it 
was drawn, yet rolling along quite 
rapidiy and independently. It rolled 
up a raised track to the very roof of 
the mill, and, still on its own hook, 
emptied itself with a deafening 
racket, turned about, and ran down 
the road again. This is kept up day 
and night; for this is “ore,” which 
is sent from the “ pit.” 

If Tommy had planned to ask 
questions when he got inside, he was 
obliged to give it up; for the nearer 
he got the more deafening grew the 
noise, till when he stood near the 
machinery, it fairly made his head 
ache. 

They took him first up to the roof, 
to see the place where the little car 
empties itself into the jaws of some- 
thing like an enormous nut-cracker, 
which chews and cracks away at the 
great pieces of ore till they are of 
about the size of a pint measure, 
when they roll down two stories till 
they are under the “stamps.” In this 
mill] there are ten ‘‘ stamps,” but some 
have as many as twenty. They give 
the name to the mill, which is either 
a “ten-stamp ”’ or a “twenty-stamp ”’ 
mill. They are huge iron blocks, 
like elephant’s feet, attached to long 
bars of iron or steel; and they go up 
and down, up and down, some rising 
while others are falling, and they 
grind the ore to the finest powder. 

Tommy was frightened at these 
feet, that seemed as if they were 


with interest the wheels go down to the hubs and roll 
over the heavy masses of thick, mushy-looking stuff. 
This had been torn up by the carts which unceas- 
ingly haul cord-wood,—here used instead of coal, 
— to try to fill the ever hungry mouth of the great 
furnace beneath the engine, 

The first thing to be seen out of the ordinary way 
of affairs was the clustering little wooden huts, 
which the miners call “shanties,” and where many 
of them, two or more to a shanty, join in their house- 
keeping, and find it cheaper than boarding at the 
“ cook-house,” as some of them do. Then appear 
the neat cottage and office where the superintendent 


alive; and that night he dreamed of 
giants who cracked rocks in their teeth and then 
jumped on them. 

There is water flowing under these “stamps,” and 
the powdered quartz is carried by it out over huge 
iron platforms, called “ plates,” which have been well 
sprinkled with quicksilver. Tommy had been told 
before of the wonderful love, or “affinity,” which 
quicksilver has for the precious metal, and which 
makes it seize gold wherever it gets within reach, 
and hold it till it is forced to let go its hold. So 
the gold is obliged to stay with the quicksilver on the 
plates, while the quartz powder flows on with the water, 


“ce 


and adds itself to the big pile in the yard outside. 
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What is gathered from the plates is called “amal- 
gam,” and is then treated to make the quicksilver let 
go the gold, which is made into a beautiful shining 
brick, and the superintendent takes it to the nearest 
bank. 

When they again stood outside the mill, Tommy 
drew a breath of satisfaction. It had seemed as if 
there could neyer be a quiet place in the world again. 
His uncle thought he had seen enough, but it did 
seem a pity that he should not have a look at the 
place where the ore comes from; so they went inside 
the little building called a “shaft house,” which 
means that they cover over the hole in the ground 
called a “shaft,” or a “pit.” It is-a bad-looking 
place; but, like many other things, with use it be- 
comes attractive. Miners seem to enjoy the work, 
which is not hard, though the rock is; and with 
proper care it is not more dangerous than many 
other things. 

Tommy was not allowed to go into the regions 
below, which in this pit stretched three hundred feet 
down, and was quite a cave after one got there. But 
he enjoyed watching the ore come up in the huge 
bucket, and get emptied into the little car, and sent 
on its way. 

Suddenly the whistle blew, and startled Tommy 
so that he jumped, and seized his uncle’s hand. 
Presently the men from the pit came swarming up 
from below for their dinner, climbing up the ladders 
like so many cats. Each one had a lamp on his hat, 
that shone like a star in the darkness below. They 
spoke to Tommy, joked and laughed with each other, 
and dispersed to shanties and boarding-house. 

The superintendent gave Tommy a small piece of 
quartz with a shiny dot in it. He held the gift in 
his hand all the way home, and will always keep it 
to remind him of his first visit to a gold-mine. 


An angry man is again angry with himself when 
he returns to reason. Pus.ius Syrus. 


FROST FLOWERS. 


Tue frost-spirit breathed on the window-pane, 
And traced with an icicle keen, 

And the flowers that sprung ’neath his magic touch 
Were fairer than earth’s, I ween. 


He dipped his pen in a moonheam chance, 
That broke in a tremulous pool, 

And canght the tint of a peeping star 
To sharpen his glittering tool. 


Like witcheraft sprung each leaf and fern, 
And the lily’s fragile grace : 

There were delicate sprays and buds half blown, 
And a rose in a silver vase. 


The flowers dreamed on the window-pane, 
And the midnight stars peeped through, 

While the artist brushed the petals frail 
With a wash of crystal dew. 


He hastened to give the finishing touch 
And hide his name in the leaves ; 
Then over his shoulder threw a glance, 


And hung his pen from the eaves! 
BELLE Owen. 


HOW QUEER! 


“Ty winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle light; 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I haye to go to bed by day. 
I have to go to bed.and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me on the street. 
And does it not seem hard to you 
That when the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 


I have to go to bed by day?” Selected. 
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HOW A RED PARTRIDGE FELT IN 
HUNTING TIME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY L. D, B. AND 
M. B. B. 


FpOU know that partridges go in coveys, 
/ and hide themselves together 
in the furrows of the ploughed 
ground, rising at the slightest 
alarm, and scattering in their 
flight like a handful of grain 
flung from the hand of a sower. 
. Our particular brood is a large 
and merry one, and has settled 
in the meadow on the edge of a 
great wood, with plenty of food and nice hiding- 
places on all sides. So, well feathered and well fed, 
I have enjoyed life as far back as I can remember. 

But there is one thing that has troubled me a 
little, and that is the opening of the hunting season, 
about which our mothers begin to whisper among 
themselves. Concerning this opening, an old bird of 
our company has always said to me, — 

“Don’t be afraid, Rouget,” —they call me Rouget 
because of my red beak and claws,— “don’t be 
afraid, I will take you with me the day the hunt 
opens, and I am sure that nothing will hurt you.” 

He was an old bird, still shrewd and lively, 
although the red tuft was marked on his breast, and 
he had some white feathers here and there. When 
young, he was shot in the wing, which makes him a 
little clumsy, so that he thinks twice before flying, 
takes his time, and always escapes from danger. He 
often led me with him toward the entrance of the 
wood, where there was a queer little house, hidden 
among the chestnut-trees, silent as an empty burrow, 
and always closed. 

“Just watch this house, little one,” the old bird 
would say tome. ‘“ When you see the smoke rising 
from the chimney, and the door and windows open, 
it’s going to be bad for us.” 

And I trusted myself to him, knowing well that 
this was not the first opening he had seen. 

The other morning, at daybreak, I heard some 
one in the furrows calling me, softly, “Rouget! 
Rouget!” It was my old friend, and he seemed 
much excited. 

“Come quickly,” he said to me, “and do as I do.” 

I followed sleepily, gliding between the clods of 
earth, without flying, almost without hopping, like a 
mouse. We went toward the wood, and I saw, in 
passing, smoke rising from the chimney of the little 
house. The windows were open; and before the 
door were the huntsmen, all equipped, surrounded by 
their leaping dogs. 

Just then one of the huntsmen called out, “ Let’s 
take the meadow this morning, and we will do the 
wood after breakfast.” 

Then I understood why my old companion was 
leading me first into the wood. Nevertheless, my 
heart beat, especially in thinking of our poor friends. 

Suddenly, just as we reached the edge of the wood, 
the dogs began to gallop in our direction. 

“Lie low, lie low,” said the old bird, dropping 
down. At the same moment, only a few steps from 
us, a frightened quail opened wide its wings and 
beak, and flew away with a cry of fear. I heard a 
dreadful noise, and we were enveloped in a white, ill- 
smelling smoke, which seemed warm, although the 
sun had scarcely risen, I was so frightened that I 
could not run any farther; but, happily, we had 
reached the wood. 

My comrade hid behind a young oak, I crouched 
near him, and we remained concealed there, looking 
through the leaves. There was a terrible firing in 
the fields. At each shot I closed my eyes, stunned by 
the noise. Then, when I made up my mind to open 
them, I saw the wide, bare meadow, with the dogs 
running here and there, nosing in the grass and 


among the sheaves, turning round and round like 
mad. Back of them came the hunters, their guns 
gleaming in the sun, calling them with loud voices. 

Once, in a little cloud of smoke, I thought I saw, 
though there was no tree near, something like scat- 
tered leaves flying. But the old bird told me that 
these were feathers; and, in fact, a hundred feet from 
us a superb gray partridge fell into the furrow, 
throwing back his bleeding head. 

When the sun was high, and it grew hot, the firing 
stopped suddenly. The hunters started for the little 
house, where we could hear the crackling of a great 
fire of vine branches. With their guns on their 
shoulders, they were talking together, discussing the 
shots, while their tired dogs followed, with their 
tongues lolling out. 

“They are going to breakfast,’ said my com- 
panion; “let us do the same.” And we entered a 
field of buckwheat, near the wood,—a great field, 
all black and white with blossom and grain, and smell- 
ing like almonds. Beautiful pheasants with red- 
brown plumes were feeding there, lowering their red 
crests for fear of being seen. Ah, they were not so 
proud as usual! As they ate, they asked us for 
news; for they wanted to know if any of their 
friends had fallen yet. 

In the mean time, the huntsmen’s breakfast, which 
was at first quiet, became more and more noisy; and 
we heard the clinking of glasses and the popping of 
corks. The old bird concluded that it was time to 
regain shelter. 

At this hour; one would have thought that the 
forest was sleeping. 
the little pond where the stags came to drink; nota 
rabbit’s nose peeped through the wild thyme of the 
warren. Only one felt a mysterious thrill, as if each 
leaf, each blade of grass, sheltered a trembling life. 
These forest creatures have so many hiding-places, — 
burrows, thickets, underbrush, brambles, and even 
the hollows, — those little hollows in the wood which 
hold the water so long after it has rained. I confess 
I should rather have been at the bottom of one of 
those hollows; but my companion preferred to 
remain in the open, —to have space around him, so 
that he could see at a distance, and feel the free air 
before him. Lucky for us, for the hunters were 
coming into the forest. 

Oh, that first shot in the wood, — that shot which 
pierced the leaves like an April hail, and scored the 
bark! Never, never shall I forget it! A rabbit 
scampered across the road, tearing the tufts of grass 
with his outstretched claws. A squirrel fell from a 
chestnut-tree, bringing with him the unripe nuts. 
Two or three great pheasants fell heavily. Follow- 


ing this shot, there was a tumult amid the low 


branches and dry leaves, which awoke, disturbed, 
and frightened all the dwellers in the wood. The 
field mice fled to their holes; a beetle came from the 
hollow of the tree against which we were hidden, 
rolling his great stupid eyes with terror. Then there 
were the blue dragon-flies, bumblebees, and butter- 
flies, flying wildly in every direction, even to a little 
cricket with scarlet wings that dropped down close 
to my beak; but I was too frightened myself to profit 
by his fear, 

The old bird was quite undisturbed. He listened 
attentively to the barking of the dogs and the shots. 
When they came near, he beckoned to me, and we 
went farther away, out of the reach of the dogs, and 
carefully hidden by the foliage. Once, though, I 
really thought we were lost. The path which we had 
to cross was guarded at each end by a hunter in 
ambush. On one side was a tall fellow with black 
whiskers, who at every movement rattled a lot of 
trumpery, — hunting-knife, cartridge-box, powder- 
flask, to say nothing of high buckled gaiters, which 
reached to the knee, and made him still taller. On 
the other side was a little old man leaning against a 
tree, quietly smoking his pipe, with his eyes half 
closed, as if he felt sleepy. He didn’t frighten me 
at all; but the big one over there—! 


No thirsty tongue disturbed © 
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_ “You don’t know anything about it, Rouget,” said 
my comrade, laughing. And boldly, with wings full 
) spread, he flew almost between the legs of the terri- 

ble huntsman with the whiskers; and, in fact, the 
\ poor man was so hampered with all his hunting-gear, 
\so occupied in admiring himself from top to toe, that 
when he did shoulder his gun, we were already far 
out of reach. 

Ah, if the hunters, when they think themselves 
alone in a corner of the wood, knew how many little 
sharp eyes were watching them from the bushes, 
how many little pointed beaks tried hard not to 
laugh at their awkwardness! 

We went on and on. Having nothing better to do 
than to follow my old companion, my wings imitated 
his, and were motionless as soon as he stopped. I 
can still see before me all the places through which 
we passed,—the warren, rosy with heath, full of 
burrows at the foot of the yellowing trees, with the 
great curtain of oaks, where it seemed to me Death 
was lurking; the little green path, where my mother 
partridge had so often led her brood under the sun 
of May, and where we hopped along, picking up the 
red ants which crawled over our feet, or met little 
strutting pheasants, heavy as hens, that did not want 
to play with us. 

As in a dream, I saw my little pathway, just as a 
deer, with wide-open eyes, crossed it, standing high 
on his slender legs, and all ready to leap; then, the 
pond, where, rising all together from the meadow, 

we came in flocks of fifteen or twenty to drink from 
the water of the spring, and spatter ourselves with 
drops, which rolled off our shiny feathers. In the 
middle of this pond there was a dense thicket of 
 alders, and it was in this islet that we took refuge. 

The dogs must have had a famous scent to find us 

there. j 

We had been there only a moment when a stag 
arrived, dragging himself on three legs, and leaving 
a crimson stain on the moss behind him. It was so 
sad a sight that I hid my head under the leaves; but 
I heard the wounded creature, burning with fever, 
drink eagerly from the pond. 

Night was falling. The shots became fewer, and 
disappeared in the distance. All was quiet. It was 
ended. Then we returned softly to the meadow, to 
get some news of our companions. 

As we passed the little house in the wood, I saw 
something frightful. On the edge of a bank were 
lying, side by side, little gray rabbits with white 
tails, and hares with reddish fur. ‘Their little paws, 
joined by death, seemed to ask for mercy, and their 
dulled eyes to weep. There were red partridges and 
gray partridges, with the red tuft like my comrade, 
and this year’s birds, that still had down under their 
feathers, as I had. Do you know of anything sadder 

_ than a dead bird? The wings are so alive! To see 
them folded and cold makes one shudder. <A great 
roebuck, superb and calm, looked as if he were 
asleep, while his little red tongue, hanging out of his 
mouth, seemed in the act of lapping. 

And the huntsmen were there, bending over this 
butchery, counting and drawing toward their game- 
bags the bleeding paws and tattered wings, careless 
of all these recent wounds. The dogs, leashed for 
the journey, wrinkled their chops, still pointing, as if 
they were ready to dart into the bushes. 


Oh, while the great sun was setting, and they were 
all departing wearily, their shadows lengthening on 
the upturned earth and the paths damp with evening 
dew, how I hated them! How I detested them, men 
and beasts, the whole tribe! Neither my companion 
nor I had the courage to chirp our little good-by note 
to the dying day. 

On our way we met poor little creatures killed by 
a stray shot, and abandoned. But the most pathetic 
of all was to hear, from the border of the wood, from 
the edge of the meadow, and yonder among the 
sedges of the river, anxious, sad, and repeated calls, 
to which nothing replied. 


JESUS. 


Lone ago the lilies faded 

Which to Jesus seemed so fair, : 
But the love that bade them blossom 
Still is working everywhere. 


On the moors, and in the valleys, 
By the streams we love so well, 
There is greater glory blooming 
Than the tongue of man can tell. 


Long ago in sacred silence 
Died the accents of his prayer; 
Still the souls that seek the Father 
Find his presence everywhere. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DAY ANNA WENT TO HEAVEN. 
BY J. F. COWAN, 


DON’T care,” pouted the little girl, with a look of 
deep discontent upon her face, because she had 
just been forbidden to do something which she 
very much wished to do. “I don’t care if I do get 
sick and die. I am tired of living. I can’t have 
anything the way I want it; and if I died, I would go 
to heaven where grandpa is and everything is lovely. 

“Why,” said her mamma in a quiet tone, showing 
nothing of the shocked feeling which Anna expected 
the words to give her mother, “ if I were you and 
wanted so much to enjoy heaven, I think I should n’t 
wait to die. it must be very unpleasant dying, even 
if one is very confident that it means to go to heaven. 
You might be mistaken, you know, about being just 
fit to die at present. If I were you, I’d take a trip 
to heaven first.” 

“Why, Mamma Mason!” exclaimed the surprised 
little girl. “I don’t think it very nice for grown-up 
people to make jokes about solemn things.” 

“Indeed, I am not joking in the least, my 
daughter,” replied her mother; “and if you will sit 
down and think a moment, I am sure you will see 
that Iam right. What are some of the things which 
will make it so lovely and pleasant in heaven ?” 

“Why,” replied Anna, “everybody will be nice 
there, and there won’t be any hard things to do.” 

“T can understand,” said her mother, “ how the 
conduct of every one in heaven will be just as we 
would want it to be, because they will all be actuated 
by the Golden Rule and the law of love. And of 
course you will expect to act the same toward every 
one there—just as you would like to be done by, 
and because you love others more than you love 
yourself.” 

“But supposing I didn’t, mamma; would n’t it be 
heaven just the same ?” 

“Tt might be heaven to every one else,” answered 
her mamma; “ but suppose it to be possible for a little 
girl to gain entrance there who loved herself better 
than others, so that instead of finding pleasure in 
giving up her own and seeking their enjoyment, she 
found her greatest pleasure in seeking her own, and 
was unhappy when crossed, do you think it would 
be very heavenly to that little girl? ” 

“T am afraid not,” answered Anna. Then her 
mother went away and left her to do as she pleased. 
She had been very busy arranging her dolls and 
anticipated haying a delightful afternoon all alone 
by herself, with nothing to do but dress and undress 
them, put them to bed and take them up again, and 
anything else which her fancy prompted. But her 
mamma had come in upon her with a request to put 
the dolls away before the boys came home, and that 
was the cause of her trouble. 

Now she was left all alone, to do as she pleased 
about putting things away; but someway she didn’t 
seem to take the same pleasure in the thought of 
dressing and undressing these dolls to her heart’s con- 
tent as she had a few moments ago. Suddenly, as 


she thought, a look of resolution came into her face; 
and although her mother had given her reluctant 
permission to do as she pleased, she began quickly to 
gather her playthings and put them in their places. 
As she did so, she kept whispering to herself: “as 
you would that they should do unto you,” and “in 
love preferring one another.” 

When she had put all the things carefully away, 
she softly opened the door and stepped into the room 
where her mother was sewing, still repeating over to 
herself in a whisper the “as you would that they 
should do unto you,” and “in love preferring one 
another.” 

“There, mamma,” she said, “ when the boys come 
home, they can haye the room to do anything they 
please. Now, what can I do to help you about the 
work?” 

“Why,” said her mamma, “I was going to ask you 
to gather these sleeves for me, all ready for stitching. 
But since I told you you need not do it, you are at 
liberty to do whatever you prefer. You may go and 
play with Lucy, or read, or —” 

“ But, mamma, ” said Anna, “I am going to prefer 
just what the Bible tells us to—one another. I am 
going to prefer you aud the boys. I’ll gather the 
sleeves.” 

Anna sat down with her needle, and scratched and 
scratched at the tucks she wanted to make in the 
calico. Though she usually complained that the 
grating sound of the needle annoyed her dreadfully 
and made her shiver, someway the harder she worked 
at it, the pleasanter became the look upon her face, 
and pretty soon she was singing a little song to 
herself. It ran like this: 


“There’ll be no sorrow there, there’ll be no sorrow 
there, 
In heaven above where all is love, there'll be no sorrow 
there.” 


She kept on working and singing until the boys 
came home. Usually their entrance into the house 
in the evening was the signal for a protest from Anna 
against their noise and roughness. As they came 
into the room this evening, she glanced around, not 
to see if any of her things had been left out to tempt 
them to meddlesomeness, but whether the room was 
looking as cheerful and inviting as it might. Seeing 
that it needed a little more light, she quickly ran and 
raised one of the blinds, and then, remembering how 
thirsty her brother Jim always was when he came 
home from school, she tripped to the pantry and 
brought a pitcher of ice-water. 

“Now, Nan,” shouted Harry, as he tramped into 
the room, “you need ’t scold about the mud on my 
boots, nor call me a bear. It’s too rainy to play out 
of doors, and we’ve just got to have some fun in the 
house.” 

“All right,” replied Anna. “TI hope you'll havea 
good time in the house in spite of the rain, —and 
please won’t you play something that I can play 
with you?” 

“Oh, pshaw! girls can’t play boy’s games without 
getting fussy and crying.” 

“Yes, they can, too,” insisted Anna. 
me and see if I can’t.” 

And she did. The evening passed away so pleas- 
antly that supper time came before they knew it, and 
the brightest face at the table was Anna’s. 

“Mamma,” she whispered, as she was getting 
ready for bed that evening, “I did it.” 

“Did what, my daughter?” asked her mother, 
forgetting the conversation of the afternoon. 

“Why, mamma, don’t you know? I went to 
heaven.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed her mother, “I see; and 1 am 
glad you found the way so easily.” 

“T am glad I did, too, mamma; and I did it just 
by ‘as you would that they should do unto you,’ and 
‘in love preferring one another.’ That’s the way to 
have heaven without dying, isn’t it, mamma? And 


“Just try 


I’m going to try and have it every day.” 
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hawkey-bat in his mouth 


going west, over the h 


How by his instinct he 


_ had selected his enemy’s 


bat, Rover alone could tell. 


At another time he dis- 


ciplined the cat in a laugh- 


able manner. His mistress, 


in leaving the room, had 
left’ her dinner uncooked 
upon the table. Pussy 
espied the tempting piece 
of steak, and in a sudden 
fic of temptation jumped 
upon the table, and dragged 
the meat to the floor. 
Rover saw in an instant 
the situation ; and, starting 
from his corner, where he 
was dozing, he placed his 
heavy paw upon pussy’s 


neck, pinning her to the 
floor with the meat in her 
mouth, where he held her 
until his mistress returned. 
She gave him words of 
commendation for his mas- 
terly effort in saving the 
dinner; then taking pussy, 
she inflicted a smart whip- 
ping, which act of justice © 


SAINT PETERS, ROME. 


greatly delighted Rover, 
who capered about the 
room in an ecstasy of joy. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JANUARY. 
BY M. A. DEANE. 


JaAnuARY! Usher of the glad New Year! 
Upon thy front the star of Hope is set, 
Reviving fainting souls, dispelling fear ; 
While o’er thy spreading mantle, pure and white, 
Bright jewels sparkle in the cheerful sun. 
Leading the train of blessed months anew, 
Thou offerest rich reward for work well done, 
And hid’st “God speed” with thy swift-winged 
“adieu.” 


Swearinc. —A Jad in Boston, rather small for his 
age, works in an office as errand-boy for four gentle- 
men who do business there. One day the gentlemen 
were chaffing him about being so small, and said to 
him, — 

“You will never amount to much; you can never 
do much business, you are too small.” 

The little fellow looked at them. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘as small as I am, I can do some- 
thing which none of you four gentlemen can do.” 

“ And what is that ¢”’ said they. 

“T don’t know as I ought to tell you,” he replied. 

But they were anxious to know, and urged him 
to tell what he could do that none of them were able 
to do, 

“T can keep from swearing,” said the little fellow. 

_There were some blushes on four manly faces, and 
there seemed to be very little anxiety for further 
information on that point. 


so are you. 


As your enemies and your friends, 
’ LAVATER. 


CAMBRIC TEA. 


My mamma says that cambric tea 
Is good for little girls like me. 
She makes it very white and thin 
Instead of putting cambric in. 
It really is a d’licious drink, 
And doesn’t taste as you would think, 
Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROVER’S WAY OF DISCIPLINE. 
BY LUCY F. BOURNE. 


AKE SHAWME in its erystal garb in winter 
ii was the centre of attraction for all the school- 
boys who attended the academy that stood on 
its banks. Here a band of merry skaters were con- 
vened at all hours of the day, when the school was 
not in session, each boy with his “ hawkey,” so-called, 
to help on the good time, and add his share of fun to 
the play. 

Royer was an intelligent dog, and a favorite with 
the boys. He liked nothing better than the sound 
of the school bell that struck the hour for recess, 
when he, with the rest, flew to the skaters’ play- 
ground. 

One boy, however, in the crowd had a propensity 
for teasing; and whenever Rover appeared on the 
scene, he would strike at him with his hawkey-bat, 
and, poking at him on either side, make it so un- 
pleasant that poor Rover would often retreat to a 
distance, and only be able to watch the play that he 
otherwise would have joined in. 

One day, after a similar transaction, Rover ap- 
peared, and, seating himself on the bank, dropped 
his head, as if in a reflective mood. “J ’Il punish 
him!” said Rover, to all appearances; for his eyes 
suddenly brightened, and his ears stood up with 
renewed spirit 

The decision made, he started off on a brisk trot 
across the ice, making a straight line for the school- 
house. School was in session, the inner doors closed, 
and all working quietly within. In the corner of the 
entry, where each boy made his deposit, were the 
hawkey-bats. Rover softly shuffled them over with 
his nose; then selecting one from the number, 
although they looked singularly alike to less observ- 
ing eyes, he seized it between his teeth, and darted 
out of the door, and across the hills to parts known 
only to himself as a hiding-place. 

When school was dismissed, each boy came out to 
claim his own hawkey. The question of the teasing 
boy, “ Where is my hawkey?” could only be an- 
swered by the janitor, who, pointing in the direction 
of Royer’s course, said he had seen a dog with a 


TRY AGAIN. 


“Try again.” That simple sentence 

Hath a strong and earnest power ; 

As a household word familiar, 

Even from our childhood’s hour. 

Then, in truth, we might have murmured 
At the oft-repeated strain, ; 
When to master tedious lessons 

We were urged to try again. 


eS ee ee 


“Try again.” We liked it better 
When we found the plan succeed, 
Found that winning followed trying, — 
This was a sufficient meed, 

Victory would lose its triumph 

If it were not earned by pain, 

And the moral conqueror’s watchword 
Is the motto — “ Try again.” 


Try again, faint souls and fearful, 
Striving makes the spirit strong ; 
With the bravest of life’s victors 
You will win a place ere long. 
Try again, bold hearts and fearless, 
Shrink not at the passing pain ; 
You have borne too much already 
Not to trust and try again. 
Selected. 


Frixc Toem Away, — A German boy was reading 
a blood-and-thunder novel. Right in the midst of it 
he said to himself, “ Now, this will never do. I get 
too much excited over it. I can’t study so well 


after it. So here goes!” and he flung the book out 
into the river. He was Fichte, the great German 
philosopher. 


The more we know, the greater our thirst for 
knowledge. The water-lily, in the midst of wate 
opens its leaves and expands its petals at the first 
pattering of showers, and rejoices in the raindro; 
with a quicker sympathy than the parched sh 
in the sandy desert. _ CoLERipcE. | 
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CHILDREN OF CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN 


No. VI.— Children of Charles I. of England. 
BY ‘EVELYN 8S. FOSTER. 

HE pretty boys and girls whose portraits we 

have to-day were the children of an English 

king, Charles I., and the grandchildren of a 

French king, Henry IV. The oldest boy, years after 

this picture was painted, became King Charles IT. of 

England; the oldest girl became the wife of the 

Prince of Orange, and their child was another king 

of England, William III.: so we can associate these 
children with many pages of history. 

Their early childhood was a happy one. They 
played together as brothers and sisters do to-day, 
watched over by proud and loving parents, 

Charles I, was fond of measuring their height on 
an oaken staff ornamented with silver, and would mark 
upon it the inches they gained from time to time. 

A little playroom was made for them in a large 
tree, probably much like those called bird’s nests, in 
which we sometimes see people sitting now. A flight 
of strong steps led up to it, and the children enjoyed 
playing there. 

The two girls standing together are Mary and 
Elizabeth, who so much resembled each other that 
an old poet said they were like “two silken flowers 
growing on one stem.” They look so sweet and 
good that I think we can safely believe the writers 
who describe them as being as lovable in character 
as they were beautiful in form and feature. 

Mary, who stands at the end, was named for Mary 
Queen of Scots, her great-grandmother 

When Mary was nine years old, she was married. 
‘Her husband, Prince William of the Netherlands, 
though older than she, was also very young. The 
prince seems to have greatly admired his girl-wife. 
When with her in England, he wrote to his father 
that she was much prettier than Van Dyck’s portrait 
of her. He may have referred to this very picture. 

After the marriage, her husband returned to Hol- 
land, leaving Mary for a time with her parents, 
brothers, and sisters. A little girl nine years old 
was indeed too young to go to a new home among 
strangers, whose customs, and language even, were 


different from her own. Afterward, her life in Hol- 
land was a happy one, for her sunny disposition won 
her many friends. 


A little story is recorded to illustrate her kindness. 


She had a pet parrot, of which she was very fond. 
When she returned home, after an absence, she 
would hasten to caress it, and it is said she even 
gave up some out-door pleasures rather than leave 
her favorite. One day, when she was away, it es- 
caped from its cage, and after many efforts could 
not be captured. Her maids feared to confess their 
carelessness, but when she came home, fell at her 
feet weeping. 

She saw at once their grief, and did not reproach 
them. She said, “ You are very foolish to weep for 
this bird, beautiful as he was. This is only a small 
misfortune. Comfort yourselves and me, and let it 
not be mentioned again.” 

Her husband, William II. of Orange, died when 
his wife was nineteen years old. She lived some 
years longer, comforted by her little son. She died 
of small-pox when visiting her relatives in England. 

The little girl on the other side of the Prince of 
Wales is the Princess Anne, whose name has before 
been mentioned in connection with our art gallery, 
She lived only a few years, and but little is recorded 
of her life except her dying words. Some one asked 
her to pray, and she anwered that she could not say 
her long prayer, but would say her short one: 
“Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, that I sleep not the 
sleep of,death.” 

Some tell us that the baby of the picture is Prince 
James; but as he was several years older than Anne, 
who is holding him in her arms, this is obviously 
incorrect. The child is probably Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester. 

During the misfortunes of the Stuart family, Prince 
Henry and the Princess Elizabeth were held as pris- 
oners for a time in St. James Palace; afterward, in 
Carisbrooke Castle, on the Isle of Wight. 

Elizabeth has been called “the sweetest flower of 
the Stuart family.” A poet writing of her, describes 
her as “a rosebud born in snow.” Great hopes were 
placed upon her. It was thought that she would 
make a brilliant marriage, and so would help her 
father’s cause. These hopes were disappointed. 


Prince Henry — Master Henry, Elizabeth called 
him, not being permitted by Cromwell to give him his 
title — was too young to realize the misfortunes of his 
family ; but Elizabeth felt them deeply. 

King Charles was occasionally allowed to visit his 
captive children, At such times even the stern 
Cromwell, his enemy, looking on, was seen to weep. 

The day before his death the king talked seriously 
with his young son, telling him he must never con- 
sent to be made king while his brother lived. At 
last he said sadly, “ Sweetheart, thou wilt forget what 
I'tell thee.” Then Elizabeth promised with many 
tears to write down all he had said, and Henry 
exclaimed that he would never forget, and said, “1 
will be torn in pieces first.” 

The king gave Elizabeth his Bible, saying that it 
had been a great comfort to him and that he hoped 
it would comfort her also. This book became her 
constant companion, and one day she was found asleep 
with her head resting upon it,—asleep to wake in 
the bright life beyond. ' 

Prince Henry had then no loving sister to share 
his imprisonment. He remained in Carisbrooke 
Castle until almost forgotten, but at last, through 
the kindness of a faithful friend, permission was 
granted to him “to go beyond seas,” and he joined 
his mother in Paris. 

There, amid many difficulties, he proved himself.a 
royal hero; for though constantly urged to renounce 
his religious belief for some other form of worship, 
he was always true to that to which he had pledged 
allegiance. He lived to see his brother Charles, the 
central figure in our picture, king of England, but 
soon after died of small-pox. 

It is not pleasant to think of Charles, although he 
lived to become a king, for his life as the years went 
on was less worthy of honor. My young readers can 
look for his story in history. 

The children were fond of their dogs, and no doubt 
thought them an important part of the painting. 

All the details of the picture are elegant, from the 
rug upon which the children stand, to the ornaments 
upon the mantel over their heads. 

These are the brothers and sisters of “ Babie 
Stuart,” and were painted by the same artist who 
painted his portrait, Sir Anthony Van Dyck. The 
original of this picture is in Windsor Castle. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


“Now, what is that noise?” said the glad New Year, 
“ Now, what is that singular sound I hear ? 

As if all the paper in all the world 

Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled.” 


“Oh! that,” said the jolly old Earth, “ is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 

A-turning over their leaves so new, 

And all to do honor, New Year, to you.” 


WHAT THE LEAVES SAID. 


I won’t take Alice’s sticks of candy ; 

I won’t call Robert a jack-a-dandy ; 

I won’t squeak my pencil on my slate ; 

I won’t lie in bed every day and be late; 

T won’t make faces at Timothy Mack; 

I won’t make fun behind any one’s back. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 


I won’t tear “ barn doors” in all my frocks ; 

I won’t put my toes through all my socks. 

I won’t be greedy at dinner table! 

At least — I think I won’t —if I’m able! 

I will not pinch, nor poke, nor tease ; 

I will not sputter, nor cough, nor sneeze. 

I will not grumble, nor fret, nor scold, 

And I will do exactly whatever I’m told. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 

Laura E. Richards, in “ Youth’s Companion.” 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


I said it in the meadow path, 
I say it on the mountain 
stairs, — 
The best things any mortal 
hath 
Are those which every 
mortal shares. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY M. B. BARRETT, 


“Now,” said Aunt Sarah, “TI will tell a story of my 
big cat Johnny. He is avery large and handsome 
cat, and his eyes look very human, soft, and mild. 

“One morning last summer, I was out transplanting 
seedlings into a flower-bed in our back yard. My 
friend, Mrs. P. , was with me, and we were both 
at work. Looking up, I chanced to see Johnny run- 
ning across the garden, with some little creature in 
his mouth. I tried to get near him to see what it 
was; but he ran out into my neighbor’s garden 
among the corn, and I lost sight of him. So J con- 
tinued my work. But pretty soon Johnny came run- 
ning down quite near to me, with a little squirrel in 
his mouth. He dropped it on the grass a moment, 
as a cat often does a mouse; and it scrambled up on 
the skirt of my dress, and seemed to be unhurt. 
Then I took Johnny in my arms and carried him 
into the house, so that he should not get the squirrel 
again; but I lost sight of the little fellow, and 
thought he must have gone up the elm-tree, which 
was quite near. 

“T kept on working, and when I had finished, went 
into the house. Feeling a curious sensation in my 
back, just at the belt of my dress, I put my hand up 
to find what it was; and, behold, it was the squirrel ! 
He had crawled up under the skirt of my dress, and 
got directly under my belt, for safety. I felt very 
much pleased that he had come to me for protection, 
and it seemed so cunning in the little fellow to know 
that I would protect him; for I do believe that ani- 
mals all know that I love them. 

“Tt was not wicked in Johnny to get the squirrel, 
because it is the nature of cats to take such little 
animals as lawful prey. It is the instinct God has 
given to them, instead of the reason which he has 
given to us. It would be very wicked for a little girl 
or boy to catch or hurt any defenceless animal. 

“But I must tell you of the squirrel. I shook my 
skirt, and he got down to the floor, not hurt in the 
least, and ran across the room, out into the porch, 
and got away; and I hope he is living in a snug 
winter’s nest, well filled with nuts and acorns, and 
that he will come back again to see us next spring. 
It is pleasant to see them running so nimbly up the 
trees and along the fences. They are happy little 
creatures, and we should never molest or make them 
afraid.” 


Couracr.— St. Chrysostom was brought before 
the emperor, who said, ‘I will send you into banish- 
ment unless you give up your religion. 

“All the world is my Father’s house,” replied the 
good bishop. 

“Twill take away all your treasures,” was the next 
threat. 

The answer was, “Earthly treasures I do not care 
for; my best treasure is laid up in heayen.” 

“T will put you to death,” said the emperor. 

The answer to that was, “You may kill this body : 
I do not care much for that; you cannot hurt my 
soul,” 


MEANINGS OF NAMES. 


The St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat” gives the following 
list of names and their meanings : — 


Susan is Hebrew, a Lily. 

Alma is Latin, the Kindly. 

Guy is French, the Leader. 

John is Hebrew, the Mourner. 

Paul is Latin, the Small One. 

Rachel is Hebrew, the Lamb. 

Hugh is Dutch, the Lofty Man. 

Clara is Latin, the Bright One. 

Margaret is Greek, the Pearl. 

Ernest is Greek, the Serious One. 

Adeline is German, the Princess. 

Martin is Latin, the Martial One. 

Gilbert is Saxon, Bright as Gold. 

Eunice is Greek, the Fair Victory. 

Jacob is Hebrew, the Supplanter. 

Lucius is Latin, the Shining One. 

Peter is of Latin origin, the Rock. 

Minnie is a diminutive of Margaret. 

Ruth is Hebrew, and means Beauty. 

Sophia is Greek, and means Wisdom. 

Edwin is Saxon, a Happy Conqueror. 

Arabella is Latin, the Beautiful Altar. 
Rosamond is Saxon, the Rose of Peace. 
Florence is Latin, the Blooming One. 

Agatha is a Greek name, the Good One. 

James is of Hebrew origin, the Beguiler. 

Isaac, a Hebrew name, means Laughter. 

Lucy is the feminine of the Latin Lucius. 

Edith and Editha are Saxon, Happiness. 
Lionel, the Latin name, is a Little Lion. 
Leonard, the German name, is Lionlike. 
Douglas is Gaelic, signifying Dark Gray, 
Louisa is German, the feminine of Louis. 
Esther is a Hebrew word, meaning Secret. 
Dagmar is German, the Joy of the Danes. 
Daniel is Hebrew, meaning God is Judge. 
Oliver is of Roman origin, an Olive Tree. 
Sarah, the Hebrew name, means Princess. 
Matthew, a Jewish name, signifies a Gift. 
Keturah, a Hebrew name, means Incense. 
Harold, the Champion, is of Saxon origin. 
Caesar, the Latin name, means Hairy Man. 
Agnes is of German origin, the Chaste One. 
Moses, a Hebrew name, means Drawn Out. 
Meredith is Celtic, The Roaring of the Sea. 
Huldah, from the Hebrew, means a Weasel. 
Eugenia and Eugenie are French, Well Born. 
Ursula, the Latin name, means a she bear. 
Roxana is a Persian name, The Day Dawn. 
Naomi is a Hebrew name, the Alluring One. 
Deborah is of Hebrew descent, signifying a Bee. 
Dorcas is from the Greek, signfying a Wild Roe. 
Catherine, a Greek name, means the Pure One. 
Constantine is Latin, signifying The Resolute. 
Joseph, of Hebrew origin, means an Addition. 
Zenobia is Greek, and means the Life of Jove. 
Herbert, a German name, means Bright Lord. 
Maurice is of Roman origin, The Son of a Moor. 
Frederic, a German name, signifies a Rich Peace. 
Charlotte is a French name, meaning All Noble. 
Edgar, a Saxon name, means Happy Honor. 
Egbert, a Saxon designation, is The Ever Bright. 
Beatrice is Latin, the One who makes Happy. 
Theodosia, the Greek name, means Given by God. 
Edward, a Saxon name, means Happy Keeper. 


BUILDING. 


We are building every day 

In a good or evil way, 

And the structure, as it grows, 
Will our inmost self disclose, 


Do you ask what building this. 

That can show both pain and bliss, 
That can be both dark and fair ? 

Lo, its name is Character. Selected. 


For Every Other punta 
“THE CARNIVAL OF AUTHORS.” 
In Two Parts. — Part II. 
BY AUGUSTA COLLINS. 


UST at that moment her grandmother awoke, 
J and bade Jean put up her work and go to bed. 

Jean slipped the gold-piece into her pocket, and 
quickly obeyed. 

Before she went to sleep, she thought over her 
plans, but without that first thrill of delight. For 
the first time, she felt a sense of weakness and shame 
as her ideas shaped themselves; then came the 
thought that she ought not to yield to temptation. 
But she wanted to go so much! and grandmother 
could surely never miss the money, Why would it 
be wrong? She never went anywhere, and had 
never even been invited before. Oh, she must go! 
Thus arguing with herself, she fell asleep. 

Jean did not sleep soundly, however, and shortly 
after midnight she was awakened by some sound 
outside. She sat up and listened, but no sound broke 
the stillness of the night. ‘The old-fashioned room 
was flooded with moonlight, softening its bare walls, 
and revealing its heavy, antique furniture, Jean 
awoke with a curious sense of depression, and sud- 
denly she remembered what had been troubling her 
when she fell asleep. 

“T don’t care if it isn’t right,” she said, aloud; 
“I’m going to that party. I would just like to be 
wicked for once, and see how it would feel. Besides, 
perhaps I can get the girls to love me if I go,” she 
added, wistfully. 

But in her heart of hearts she knew that she meant 
all the time to give it up, only it was very hard. 
Suddenly she rose, and, going to a low chair by the 
window, knelt down and said, “Please, God, help 
me to give it up.” Then she got up, with a little 
sob, went back to bed, and not long after fell asleep. 

That night Old Lady Lambert enjoyed also but a 
troubled sleep. She was disturbed by dreams and 
fancies, and they all seemed to portend evil to Jean. 
No sooner did she rouse from one than she fell into 
another. At last she grew so restless that she could 
bear it no longer, and, hastily throwing on a wrapper, 
she crept softly upstairs to assure herself of Jean’s 
safety. 

When she reached Jean’s door, she stopped. There 
was Jean kneeling by the window, the moonlight fall- 
ing upon her bowed head. The old lady listened; 
and when she heard that whispered prayer, her heart 
was touched. Suddenly there came a revulsion of 
feeling, and it seemed as if the love that had been 
sleeping all these years was roused, and went out to 
poor little Jean, Robert’s fatherless child. 

She turned and went down without a word, but 
she slept no more that night. She thought over 
Jean’s life, and realized with sorrow how little of 
love and pleasure there had been in it thus far, and 
resolved that all this should be changed in the future. 

The next morning, Jean went to her grandmother 
and said, “ Last night, while I was ripping your old 
green dress, I found this in the folds,” And she 
handed her the gold-piece. 

The old lady understood it all now, but she simply 
said, “ And why didn’t you give it to me last night, 
pray?” 

“T wanted to keep it.” 

“Oh!” responded her grandmother, sharply. 

That was all; and Jean thought that there the 
matter ended. 

That same morning, Jack Loring said to his sister, 
“Say, Marion, I hope you ’ve invited Jean Lambert 
to the party. She has an awful slow time. Her 
grandmother is a regular Tartar, and as stingy as 
mud. Fred’s found out a lot about her, living 
right next door, I say it’s mean to leave her out of 
everything.” 

Marion colored, and answered in some confusion, 
“Yes, I’ve invited her.” 
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“All right,” responded Jack, approvingly, as he 


} rushed off, 


Somehow this awakened Marion, and she began to 

feel that she had been unkind. She really wished 

\ that she had planned to have Jean come, and hoped in 
‘her heart she might accept the character given her. 

The next morning, Jean went downstairs early to 
write an answer to her invitation. Just as she was 

_ wondering about the proper form of declining, her 
grandmother entered the room. 

“What are you writing, Jean?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“T’m trying to answer Marion’s invitation.” 

“Come here,” said her grandmother. Jean obeyed. 
The old lady looked at her in silence a moment, then 
said, “ You are a good girl, Jean, and you shall go.” 

If the heavens had fallen at her feet, Jean could 
not have been more surprised. 

“Yes, you shall go,” she continued. 
your acceptance, and then come to me.” 

Jean wrote it in a marvellously short time, and 
rushed up to her grandmother. 

“ Now, when is it to be?” asked her grandmother. 

“ Friday night.” 

“And to-day is Wednesday. There is plenty of 
time. Take this key, and unlock the further large 
chest in the garret.” 

Jean obeyed in wondering silence. What would 
happen next? For during all the years Jean\had 
lived with her grandmother that mysterious chest 
had never been unlocked. In vain had she specu- 
lated about its contents; she had never been allowed 
to so much as peek inside. 

Slowly Jean turned the key, not daring to raise 
the enchanted lid. She did not have to wait long, 
however, before her grandmother appeared, and 
opened it without hesitation. Wondrous to behold, 
it was filled with dainty silks and old laces, trinkets; 
fans, and jewels. 

The old lady selected a dress of pure white, of the 
softest silk, a lovely Roman mantle with stripes of 
rose-pink and pale blue, a pair of dainty high-heeled 
shoes, and lastly a string of Roman pearls. 

“Most of these belonged to your mother,” she 
said. Jean heard it with beating heart. “You can 
take this dress to Miss Mower, and she will make the 
necessary alterations. Now it’s time for you to run 
to school.” 

Jean went, wondrously happy. As she came into 
school, she shyly handed Marion her acceptance. 

Marion was somewhat astonished at the turn affairs 
had taken, but deep down in her heart she was glad 
that Jean could come. A few minutes later, she 
went up to Jean and said, “I’m very glad you’ve 
accepted.” That was all, but Jean’s cup of joy 
was full. 

When Marion told Louise and Edith how their 
plan had worked, they were a little disturbed, espe- 
cially Louise, for it had entirely upset her own plans. 
But when Marion told them more about it, they 
could n’t help feeling glad too. Louise said that she 
had just as soon be Rebecca, as long as that charac- 
ter was wanting; for she could make her dress do by 
altering a little. ) 

The night of the party came at last, clear and 
cold. Jean put on the lovely costume with a feeling 
of awe, for it hardly seemed possible that it was 
meant for her. 

Behold the transformation, — plain little Jean 
‘Lambert changed into lovely Desdemona! The 
dress fell about her in graceful folds. The lovely 
mantle, caught up on one shoulder, almost swept the 
floor behind. The string of pearls was around her 
neck, and a little round white cap of silk upon her 
head. Her hair fell in a rich mass of wavy, golden 

curls; her cheeks were pink with excitement, and 
her eyes sparkling with joyful anticipation, It was a 
charming picture; and when her grandmother bade 
her good-by, she could not refrain from kissing the 
upturned face. 

Jean arrived at last; and as she descended the long 


“ First write 


staircase, she was greeted with a burst of admiration. 
Marion could scarcely believe that this was the shy 
Jean Lambert she had seen that day at school, She 
didn’t stop long to wonder, but greeted her most 
warmly as she passed into the long parlor. 

What a sight it was! It seemed as if poets and 
artists had gathered their richest treasures to grace 
the occasion. Every one was there, from Queen 
Zenobia to Mother Goose, 

Jean soon found herself the centre of attraction ; 
and she was so happy and light-hearted that she 
made all around her feel the spell of her happiness, 
and boys and girls began to wonder why they had 
never known her before. 

When the evening drew to a close at last, and Jean 
was bidding her hostess good-night, Mrs. Loring said: 
“T used to know your mother, Jean; she was a very 
dear friend of mine. But when we went abroad, I 
lost sight of her, and did not hear from her until 
I received news of her death. I did not know until 
to-night that her daughter lived so near us, and I-am 
very glad to find you. You must come and see 
Marion often, for old love’s sake.” 

And Jean did come often, and she and Marion 
became the warmest of friends. 

One night, not long ago, Jean said to Marion, 
*‘ All my happiness seems to have come because you 
invited me to the party.” 

“No; it has come because you were a good girl, 
Jean,” said her grandmother, who entered at that 


moment, 
THE END. 


HARNESSING ELECTRICITY. 


SAMUEL Morse was born in Charlestown, Mass., about 
a mile from Franklin’s birthplace, the year after Benja- 
min Franklin died. He began his work where Franklin 
left off. He said to himself, ‘‘Dr, Franklin found out 
what lightning is; I will find out how to harness it, and 
make it carry news and deliver messages.”’ 

When Samuel Morse was a little boy, he was fond of 
drawing pictures, particularly faces. If he could not get 
a pencil, he would scratch them with a pin on the furni- 
ture at school. The only pay he got for making such 
pictures was some smart raps from the teacher. After 
he became a man, he learned to paint. At one time, he 
lived in France, with several other American artists. 
One day, they were talking of how long it took to get 
letters from America, and they were wishing the time 
could be shortened. Somebody spoke of how cannon had 
been used at the time of the opening of the Erie Canal. 
Morse was familiar with all that. He had been educated 
at Yale College, and he knew that the sound of a gun 
will travel a mile while you are counting five; but quick 
as that is, he wanted to find something better and quicker 
still. He said, ‘‘ Why not try lightning, or electricity ? 
That will beat sound; for that will go more than a thou- 
sand miles while you are counting one.’ 

Some time after that, Mr. Morse set sail for America. 
On the way across the Atlantic, he was constantly talk- 
ing about electricity, and how a telegraph — that is, a 
machine which would write at a distance— might be 
invented. He thought about this so much that he could 
not sleep nights. At last, he believed that he saw how he 
could make such a machine. 

Suppose you take a straight and stiff piece of wire as 
long as your desk, and fasten it in the middle so that 
the ends will swing easily. Next tie a pencil tight to 
each end; then put a sheet of paper under the point of 
each pencil. Now, if you make a mark with the pencil 
nearest to you, you will find that the pencil at the other 
end of the wire will make the same kind of mark. Such 
a wire would be a kind of telegraph, because it would 
make marks or signs at a distance. Mr. Morse said: 
“T will have a wire a mile long, with a pencil, or some- 
thing sharp-pointed like a pencil, fastened to the further 
end. The wire itself shall not move at all, but the pencil 
shall; for I will make electricity run along the wire and 
move it.’? Mr. Morse was then a professor or teacher in 
the University of the City of New York. He put up 
such a wire in one of the rooms of the building, sent the 
electricity through it, and found that it made the pencil 
make just the marks he wanted it should. That meant 
that he had invented the electric telegraph; for if he 


could do this over a mile of wire, then what was to hinder 
his doing it over a hundred, or even a thousand, miles ? 

But all this was not alone done in a day; for this 
invention cost years of patient labor. At first, Mr, 
Morse lived in a little room by himself. There he worked 
and ate, when he could get anything to eat, and slept, if 
he wasn’t too tired to sleep. Later, he had a room in 
the university. While he was there, he painted pictures 
to get money enough to buy food; there, too (1839), he 
took the first photograph ever made in America. Yet 
with all his hard work there were times when he had to 
go hungry; and once he told a young man that if he did 
not get some money he should be dead in a week, — dead 
of starvation. 

But better times were coming. A young man named 
Alfred Vail happened to see Professor Morse’s telegraph. 
He believed it would be successful. He persuaded his 
father, Judge Vail, to lend him two thousand dollars; 
and he became Professor Morse’s partner in the work. 
Mr. Vail was an excellent mechanic, and he made many 
improvements in the telegraph. He then made a model 
of it at his own expense, and took it to Washington, and 
got a patent for it in Professor Morse’s name, The in- 
vention was now safe in one way, for no one else had the 
right to make a telegraph like his. Yet, though he had 
this help, Professor Morse did not get on very fast; for 
a few years later he said, “ I have not a cent in the world; 
T am crushed tor want of means.”’ 

Professor Morse now asked Congress to let him have 
thirty thousand dollars to construct a telegraph line from 
Washington to Baltimore. He felt sure that business 
men would be glad to send messages by telegraph, and 
to pay him for his work. But many members of Con- 
gress laughed at it, and said they might as well give 
Professor Morse the money to build ‘‘a railroad to the 
moon.” 

Week after week went by, and the last day that Con- 
gress would sit was reached; but still no money had 
been granted. Then came the last night of the last day, 
March 3, 1843. Professor Morse stayed in the Senate 
Chamber of Congress until after ten o’clock; then, tired 
and disappointed, he went back to his hotel, thinking 
that he must give up trying to build his telegraph line. 

The next morning, Miss Annie G. Ellsworth met him 
as he was coming down to breakfast. She was the 
daughter of his friend who had charge of the Patent 
Office in Washington. She came forward with a smile, 
grasped his hand, and said that she had good news for 
him, — that Congress had decided to let him have the 
money. ‘Surely you must be mistaken,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ for I waited last night until nearly midnight, and 
came away because nothing had been done.’”’ ‘* But,” 
said the young lady, ‘‘my father stayed until it was 
quite midnight, and a few minutes before the clock 
struck twelve, Congress voted the money. It was the 
very last thing that was done.”’ 

Professor Morse was then a gray-haired man, over fifty. 
He had worked hard for years, and got nothing for his 
labor. This was his first great success. He doesn’t say 
whether he laughed or cried; perhaps he felt a little like 
doing both. 

When, at length, Professor Morse did speak, he said 
to Miss Ellsworth, ‘‘Now, Annie, when my line is built 
from Washington to Baltimore, you shall send the first 
message oyer it.’ In the spring of 1844, the line was 
completed, and Miss Ellsworth sent these words over it, 
— they are words taken from the Bible, — ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought!” 

For nearly a year after that, the telegraph was free to 
all who wished to use it; then a small charge was made, 
a very short message costing only one cent. On the first 
of April, 1845, a man came into the office and bought a 
cent’s worth of telegraphing; that was all the money 
which was taken that day for the use of forty miles of 
wire. Now there are about two hundred thousand miles 
of telegraph line in the United States, or more than 
enough to reach eight times round the earth, and the 
messages sent bring in over seventy thousand dollars 
every day. And we can telegraph, not only clear across 
America, but clear across the Atlantic Ocean by a line 
laid under the sea. 

Professor Morse’s invention made it possible for people 
to write by electricity; but now, by means of the tele- 
phone, a man in New York can talk with his friend in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and many other large cities, and 
his friend, listening at the other end of the wire, can 
hear every word he says.— From ‘‘ The Beginner's 
American History.” 
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A SARCOPHAGUS. 


Common-sense, alas, in spite of our educational 
institutions, is a rare commodity. Boyer. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wz call attention to several things in this issue of 
Every Orner Sunpay. Perhaps first, about the 
“binder” that we have secured, so that any reader 
now can save the copies of this paper as they come, 
and at the end of a year have everything just as good 
as new. There is a great deal more in a whole year’s 
volume of this paper than most readers think, Put 
all the stories, anecdotes, poems, pictures, together 
for twelve months, and you have a rich store of in- 
teresting reading. Turn to the description of the 
binder, and find out just what it is. 

We believe in making the young people look into 
matters for themselves. Therefore we often print 
pictures without any descriptions; and there are 
two or three of this kind in this number. It is 
much better for those who want information to go 
where they can get it in a complete way; and the 
trouble that young people take to search for this 
knowledge will make the facts stay in memory. 
There is a picture on the first page of the Falls of 
Schaffhausen; they are remarkable. The Editor 
remembers going to see them, and crossing in a boat 
at the foot of the dashing waters; then he climbed 
to where the little house appears on the peak, at 
last looking down on the mass of foaming cascades. 
Read up about St. Peter’s in Rome,—a wonder- 
ful cathedral, round which gather beautiful stories 
and historical treasures. There is a chance for 
our young people to become quite interested and 
instructed in looking up the full meaning of a sar- 
cophagus. In doing this, they will see how different 
the customs were of old from those in our land. 

Some young friends have taken the trouble to 
write, as we asked, giving descriptions of summer 
fun. Be sure to read the two accounts published in 
the Letter-Box; they are very interesting. We 
return hearty thanks to the writers for their kind- 
ness in sending us these vacation letters. We are 
always glad to hear from the young people about 
anything that interests them. The more letters the 
_ better. : 


LETTER-BOX. 


GARDNER, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Eprror, —I thought I would write you 
what I did last summer on my vacation. I went up to 
my grandpa’s. I would hunt eggs; and I had a cubby, 
and it would n’t leak. I went after the cows, and played 
in the pasture, where there was a brook. I used to sail 
boats, and I played in the hay, I would scare the hens. 
I cut corn for the cows, and went to the butter-factory. 
My grandfather was dead; I felt very srry. His grave 
had many flowers, and the names of the flowers were 
sweet-peas and pansies and all kinds of flowers. I had a 
very nice time. I played all over the barn, and came 
near getting killed by the cows. I went to the river, and 
played there, and got a mud-turtle. I had a bank given 
to me, and got ten cents that day. My cubby I had to 
tear down before I left. 


From your friend, SranLeEy Howarp. 


WESTBORO’, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I am eleven years old, and go 
to the Unitarian Sunday School. They give your paper 
out to my class every other Sunday. Iam going to tell 
you about my summer vacation. First, I went to Lisbon 
Falls, Me., and stayed three weeks. While I was there, 
I went on an excursion to Peak’s Island with papa. 
They had a boat parade. Some of the boats were 
trimmed with red, some with green, and some with pink. 
One was made to imitate a pond-lily. In another boat, 
trimmed with white, there was a lady dressed to repre- 
sent a queen. ‘There was a row-boat covered with ever- 
green boughs, and in it sat two men blacked up as 
darkies. Hach one was making believe eat a large piece 
of watermelon, and beside them was a boy brushing a 
donkey. After leaving the island, we went to New 
Gloucester and to Woodford’s Corner, near Portland. 
While at the latter place, we went to the White Moun- 
tains on an excursion, and then came home. Mamma 
and I often do the puzzles, and like them very much. 
I would be glad if you would print this letter. 
Yours truly, JENNIE DUNLAP. 


BIBLE PUZZLE. 


1. A woman who slew her grandsons to make herself 
a queen. 
pe A man whose beast opened its mouth and rebuked 

im. 

3. A priest who was punished for not restraining his 
sons from wickedness. 

4, A man who prayed three times a day. 

5. A man who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. 

6. A man who caused iron to swim on water. 

7. A man who through covetousness became a leper. 

8. A giant who had a bedstead of iron. 

Take the initials of these, and form the name of one of 
the Jews who was set over the province of Sabyien 


HOMONYMS. 


1. Wuat fruit is the flow of a river? 
2. What city in Europe is the name of a tree? 
3. What article used in winter is the name of a fish? 
4. What body of water is the name of a Turkish 
governor ? 
5. What toy for boys is the name of a bird? 
6. What musical instrument is the name of an evil 
person ? 
7. What kind of fruit is a designated period of time? 
* a aie machine for raising weights is the name of a 
ir 
9. What sea animal is the name of a wild fruit? 
10. What animal is the name of a vital organ of the 
body ? 
11, What tree is the name of a part of the mouth? 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


_A consonant. A wager. Opposite of ever. A boy’s 
nickname, A consonant. B. R 


ENIGMA XXY. 
I AM composed of twenty-eight letters. 
My 22, 5, 23, is a weight. ; 
My 21, 26, 11, is a fowl, 
My 2, 27, 18, is what we do to live, 
My 27, 19, 16, is a gas we breathe. 
My 18, 26, 27, 28, is what we eat for dinner. 
My 1, 8, 18, is to sing low. 
My 3, 7, 2, is sorrow. 
My 17, 19, 9, 9, is to slay. 
My 10, 12, 6, 23, is the opposite of up. 
My 15, 4, is an exclamation. 
My 20, 24, 8, 25, is a painful disease. 
My 4, 26, 14, is to cut trees. 
My whole is what Capt. John Smith said when he made 
the settlement at Jamestown. Evse Rieck, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 8. 
Enigma XX. _ Politeness is to goodness what words are 
to thoughts. — Joubert. 
Enigma XXI. Feed my lambs. 


ANAGRAM. 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And the good that I can do. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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A BINDER FOR “EVERY OTHER SUNDAY.” 


* 


We have desired for a long time to offe ‘ 
subscribers a first-class binder, to hold the numbers 
of “Every Other Sunday” in a bound book form. 
It is almost impossible to keep the separate issues of — 
this paper in good shape, and have them ready for 
reference, without some such help as this binder 
affords. 

This is simple but strong, and will hold forty-four — 
numbers, covering two years, It is so made that 
after a number of “ Every Other Sunday” is received 
and read, it can be placed at once in the file and kept 
there with the preceding copies. The regular price 
of such a binder is thirty cents; but we have made 
arrangements whereby it can be furnished for twenty 
cents, which includes expense of postage and packing. - 
The name of our paper is printed on the outside, and 
the covers are flexible but strong. 

As an inducement to our young people and others to 
preserve “Every Other Sunday,” we make this offer: 
Any new subscriber, living outside of Boston, sending 
fifty-five cents, will receive “Every Other Sunday” 
for one year, and a binder; if living in Boston, 
seventy-five cents, This difference is made by the 
postal laws. r 

Address, Every OrHpr Sunpay, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston, “ 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


THE uniform subscription price of Every 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies i 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 
and August. . , r 

- PUBLISHED BY THE ea 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Srreet, Bosron, MAss. _ 


University Press: John Wilson and Son, Cambridge. i 
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